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OUR ARMY AND MILITIA. 

BY GENERAL WILLIAM T. SHERMAN. 



Fifty years ago, when I was a cadet at West Point, a bright 
young lad came from his fond parents, as fresh and innocent as a 
lamb, duly appointed to dedicate his life to the glorious cause of 
his country, and to receive the necessary instruction at that 
national school. He passed through the usual ordeal of admis- 
sion, and at a suitable moment applied to the commandant of the 
new cadets with the question, " What must I do to excel in my 
profession?" He received the blunt answer, "Obey orders." 
The sequel was that he graduated in the following January, went 
back to his home, studied law, rose in his profession, and became 
a judge in one of the United States courts in a western territory. 

There is no doubt that to " obey orders " is a large factor in 
the problem of military life, because subordination to lawful 
authority is the bond which holds together the parts which com- 
pose all armies, and makes them powerful instruments for good 
deeds ; but something more is required. There must be some to 
give orders ; and it is for these that instruction is chiefly needed. 

In every profession is found an epitome of the knowledge 
requisite for success. Every religious denomination furnishes a 
" vade mecum " which teaches the believer what he must do to be 
saved ; but the military profession offers only the articles of war, 
which amount to "You'll be damned if you do, and you'll be 
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damned if you don't " — nothing to answer my friend's inquiry 
what he should do to excel in his profession. The task is a diffi- 
cult one ; yet it must be undertaken, and military men should 
undertake it, because it is their exclusive business. 

There can be no question that recorded history illustrates the 
science of war better than any abstract treatise, because what 
men have done in the past they may do again, and every army 
contemplates the use of physical force to achieve some result at 
the least cost of life and treasure and with the largest promise of 
suecess ; but the study of recorded history is too long, too com- 
plicated and massive, to be undertaken by the common officer or 
soldier; therefore condensation is necessary, if not imperative. 

Say what we may of the immortal part, man is at best an intel- 
lectual and combative animal, and the history of the world is 
chiefly made up of wars — conflicts of self-interest or opinion. The 
Bible on which is founded modern religion — " Peace on earth and 
good-will to men" — records the deeds of military heroes, of 
bloody battles and fearful slaughter ; and subsequent histories are 
full of war, its deeds and alarms. Yet philosophy and experience 
teach that each century has brought about an amelioration. 
Statesmen, lawyers, and doctors of all degrees find germs of the 
modern professions in the examples of Greece and Eome ; while 
many good soldiers believe that brave men and skilful generals 
"lived before Agamemnon," and find in the Greek phalanx and 
Roman legion the counterparts of the modern battalion and corps 
d'arm&e. 

My own reading and experience, however, convince me that 
modern governments and modern armies have their origin in the 
so-called dark or middle ages, between the downfall of the Roman 
Empire and the discovery of America — a period of a thousand 
years of fermentation, resulting in great good to the mass of man- 
kind. Students of the military profession may therefore safely 
begin with the chronicles of the middle ages, " England, France, 
Spain, and Adjoining Countries," 1320-1461, by Sir John Froissart 
— a book of world-wide renown, which is filled with graphic ac- 
counts of the deeds of the knights-errant, and from which Walter 
Scott has drawn largely in his " Ivanhoe " and " Quentin 
Durward." Froissart's " Chronicles " are more valuable to the 
military student by reason of the faithful description of the habits, 
customs, and thoughts of that period than for the record of indi- 
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vidual feats of arms ; and from them can be traced many of the 
usages and customs which now prevail in all armies. 

Gunpowder was known to the Chinese as early as the year 80 
of the Christian era, and the knowledge of its destructive powers 
passed to India, Persia, and Africa, whence the Moors carried it 
into Spain and used it in sieges as early as 1238, though the 
world generally gives to Berthold Schwartz, of Germany, the 
credit of its discovery about 1330. 

The battle of Crecy, August, 1346, between the English and 
French, marks the first recorded use of gunpowder in a field 
battle ; it enabled a few thousand English to rout and destroy 
four-fold their own number of valiant knights, and absolutely 
revolutionized the whole art of war as then practised. Among 
the first instruments used were cannon, smooth-bores and breech- 
loaders, soon followed by the arquebus and rampart gun with a 
tripod, or " rest," fired from the shoulder, with a pad to distrib- 
ute the shock. The bullets, or projectiles, were of stone, iron, 
lead, or some other metal ; samples of which are common in the 
arsenals of Europe and America. 

At all events, in that century the knight in steel armor, with 
bow, lance, and spear, gave place to the musketeer, and the barons 
with their retainers made way for the regular captains, lieutenants, 
sergeants, corporals, and privates, all bound by oath to serve their 
sovereign for specific periods, and with regular pay and allowances. 

In that epoch of transition there lived in Europe great men, 
great statesmen, great scholars, great soldiers. I need recall no 
name other than that of Shakespeare, who lived in England from 
1564 to 1616, whose knowledge of the human heart and brain, and 
whose comprehension of the motives which impel human action, 
have never been equalled in these modern times, with all their in- 
ventions and all their professions of superior knowledge. Shakes- 
peare referred to gunpowder in his " Henry IV. ," wherein he 
makes Harry Percy say (Part I., Act I., Scene 3): 

" It was great pity, so it was. 
That yillanoos saltpetre should be digg'd 
Out of the bowels of the harmless earth, 
Which many a good tall fellow had destroy'd 
So cowardly; and but for these vile guns, 
He would himself have been a soldier." 

If any of the present generation flatter themselves that they are 
better and wiser than their ancestors, let them read Shakespeare; 
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also the second chapter of Dr. Draper's " Intellectual Develop- 
ment of Europe," Volume II., wherein it is demonstrated that 
learned Moors brought algebra and the mathematical sciences into 
Spain centuries before Columbus was born, had measured on the 
shores of the Red Sea the exact length of a degree of the earth's 
meridian and the obliquity of the ecliptic, and knew enough of as- 
tronomy to prove the rotundity of the earth. While the professors 
of England, France, Italy, and Germany were teaching that the 
earth's surface was flat, the Spanish Moors were teaching geo- 
graphy in their common schools from globes. Nevertheless, the 
modern world was not yet ready for the refined, superior civiliza- 
tion of the Asiatics. 

In the fifteenth century occurred three great events — the ap- 
plication of gunpowder to the uses of war ; the invention of 
printing; and the practical discovery of America. Gun- 
powder gave rise to the modern science of war; printing 
to the universal dissemination of knowledge ; and America gave 
room for the then overcrowded, discontented, and adventurous 
population of Europe. Out of that chaotic period the present 
states of Europe crystallized, resulting in clearly-defined bound- 
aries of territory, the population of each state similar in language, 
manners, and customs, and each governed by a sovereign, a par- 
liament, and a judiciary. 

The reign of Louis XIV. of Prance, " le grand monarque," 
1638 — 1715, was rich in brilliant men and great events. Two 
famous soldiers, the Prince of Conde and Turenne, graced this 
period. The former has left us some wise advice, which may 
well be pondered by every young officer and soldier : 

"There are some things which a young man Is absolutely obliged to know when 
first he goes to the wars, and some others which he may be ignorant of without any 
reflection upon his honor. He must know he is bound to respect all his superiors, to 
be civil to his equals, to be courteous to all officers, and to have charity for all those 
under his command. But this charity must not extend so far as to slacken in 
obliging them to perform their duty to the full, for he can never be too severe on 
that point. The knowledge of these matters will prevent his falling into many 
errors. He cannot fail in point of respect to his superiors without being repri- 
manded, and perhaps punished, because all generals take care that every man have 
his due, not according to his own birth, but to his post. Therefore a young gentle- 
man must not think that because he is of great quality he can pay the less respect 
to a soldier of fortune; he will never be in the wrong in giving him all manner of 
honor, and should he fail in that particular, he will be compelled to it. In the next 
place, if he is civil to his equals, all men will value him, for civility wins the heart, 
whereas everybody hates pride. Thirdly, if he is courtly to all the officers, they will 
all speak well of him, and he may hope to advance his fortune that way, as wen 
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as by bis brave actions; reputation in* war being as necessary as any other 
thing. Lastly, if he has charity for all under his command, he must certainly be 
beloved, which will be no small advantage to him, for soldiers never forsake an 
officer they love upon action; and he gains much honor by their sticking close to 
him; whereas those who are hated by their men are often abandoned by them, and 
thus shamefully disgraced, soldiers sometimes preferring their revenge before their 
honor." 

" As for the lieutenant, he ought to know full as much as a captain, his duty 
being almost the same. He is often detached to command a party in chief, or a 
guard that might be a captain's, and, having nobody there to advise with, he must 
have experience ; for, wanting it, the consequences may be fatal. I have seen 
lieutenants committed to the provost for having behaved themselves like mere 
novices in the light. Therefore I would never advise a young man to be a lieutenant 
at first, because, being a lieutenant, there will not be so much connivance towards 
him as if he was a cornet. Besides, all the troops depend on him and the quarter- 
master ; so that if the troopers once discover his weakness, which certainly they 
will, they will neither value nor respect him ; and it were better for him to be no 
officer than to be so contemned. Besides, his ill name will soon spread throughout 
the whole army, the common discourse of troopers being about their officers, whom 
they extol to the very skies if they value them, and run them down as fast if they 
undervalue them. In short, if a man would have an account of any officer, he need 
only set his troopers' tongues a-running upon that subject, and they will tell him all 
the good or harm they know with unspeakable ingenuity." 

Every word of this is as true to-day as when it was written two 
hundred years ago. At that date the battalion was composed of 
an even number of companies, and these were grouped into bri- 
gades, divisions, and armies. 

The unit, or common soldier, was without armor, clothed for 
protection against the weather, and armed with the match-look, a 
muzzle-loader, with ball or buckshot, and fired by a match brought 
to the pan of powder by his own hand or by a simple trigger, such 
as was used by the Chinese up to a recent period. Any soldier of to- 
day, regular or volunteer, will recognize the following picture. The 
manual for loading and firing the musket in 1707 was : 

" Join your right hands to your muskets : Handle your matches : Blow your 
matches : Try your matches : Guard your pans • Blow your matches : Present : 
Give Are : Recover your arms : Return your matches : Blow your pans : Handle 
your primers : Prime : Shut your pans : Blow your pans : Cast about to charge : 
Handle your charges : Open them with your teeth : Charge with powder : Charge 
with bullet : The wads from your hats : Draw forth your rammers : Hold them 
up : Shorten them against your breast : Put them in the barrels : Ram down your 
charge : Withdraw your rammers : Hold them up : Shorten them against your 
breasts: Return your rammers: Your right hand under the pan : Poise your mus- 
kets : Shoulder your muskets : Rest your muskets : Order your muskets : Lay 
down your muskets : Take up your muskets : Rest your muskets : Club your mus- 
kets : Rest your muskets : Shoulder your muskets : Make ready : Present : Give 
fire." 

In 1779 was published in America the volume of Baron 
Steuben's tactics, which contains the manual of arms for our 
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^Revolutionary army. The musket was then a flint-lock muzzle- 
loader, with single ball or ball and buckshot, effective at about 
one hundred yards, with a recoil as dangerous to the soldier 
as to the object aimed at. For firing and loading the com- 
mands were, the musket being loaded and at a shoulder : " Poise 
fire-lock: Cock fire-lock: Take aim: Fire." "Half cock 
fire-lock : Handle cartridge : Prime : Shut pan : Charge with 
cartridge : Draw rammer : Earn down cartridge : Eeturn ram- 
mer : Shoulder fire-lock." 

Up to 1840 we had the same old flint-lock, smooth-bore mus- 
ket with paper cartridges, and loaded by twelve commands : 
" Load : Open pan : Handle cartridge : Tear cartridge : Prime : 
Shut pan : Cast about : Charge cartridge : Draw ramrod : Ram 
cartridge : Eeturn ramrod : Shoulder arms." 

About 1845 the percussion cap, previously used by sportsmen, 
was adapted to the smooth-bore muzzle-loader, and it was loaded 
in "ten times "or motions; gradually reduced to four motions, 
and finally to one : " Load at will." 

Now, in 1890, every recruit knows that he can load his rifle 
and fire it from five to twenty times a minute, thereby exhaust- 
ing his supply of sixty rounds in a few minutes, whereas as lata 
as our Civil War forty rounds in the cartridge-box and twenty in 
the haversack were a full allowance for a day's fighting. To sup- 
ply an army engaged in battle will henceforth tax the supply 
train, for it is well known that recruits measure a battle by its 
noise, whereas the veteran measures it by the effect ; hence the 
increased value of experience. There are hundreds of most valu- 
able patents for modern rifles ; and in this connection I will only 
venture the statement that the 'invention of the metallic cart- 
ridge was the parent of all, and that the mechanism of the breech 
is of less importance than the accurate preparation of the barrel. 

Meantime, corresponding changes have occurred in cannon 
from the original bars of iron held in place by rings, to the mor- 
tar, howitzer, field and siege guns, sea-coast and naval guns, all 
of them rifled and some of them so heavy that steam or hydraulic 
power is required to load and fire them. Armor plates of steel 
twenty inches thick are used to protect the vital parts of ships, 
and even the gunners. It seems to me that, no matter how 
powerful naval guns may be fabricated, our land guns, resting on 
the solid earth, can be built stronger, while steam and hydraulic 
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power may raise the gun, fire with precision, and lower away he- 
hind the invulnerahle earth ; so that the old ratio is not changed, 
that five guns on land are equal to a hundred afloat. 

Anything which attempts to limit danger to person in war is 
a mistake. In my judgment, the engine of a man-of-war should 
be protected as far as possible by armor, but the fighting-decks 
and bulwarks should be thin, so as to encourage the shot to go 
through as quickly as possible. The same of our sea-coast forts. 
A few twelve-inch rifles at the salients bearing on sea channels, 
with steel casemates, an abundance of cheaper ten- or fifteen- 
inch barbette or embrasure guns, with spherical cast-iron shot well 
handled, supplemented by entanglements and torpedoes, will make 
our chief seaports comparatively safe against any modern fleet. 

The progress made in naval and seacoast guns in the last 
twenty-five years has been very great, and the establishments for 
their manufacture have kept pace with the demand. These guns 
and this ammunition are very costly and will add largely to the 
expenditures of the next war. They also demand much time in 
their fabrication, and therefore a supply should be obtained and 
stored where needed. In like manner, field guns should be pro- 
vided in advance and stored in the usual arsenals. A new army 
requires as many as six guns to a thousand men, but after experi- 
ence these may be reduced to three or even one, as was the case 
in my long march from Atlanta to Raleigh in 1864-'65. 

The cavalry of the world have probably passed through more 
transitions than the infantry and artillery. They are the im- 
mediate successors to the knights templars. They have discarded 
the casque, cuirass, and coat of mail, rendered useless by the 
modern pistol and carbine, and they dress like other soldiers, only 
clinging to their horses and sabres. They take their place in line 
of battle usually on the flanks, often detached as "the eyes of the 
army." They can make a circuit of forty or fifty miles a day, 
while the infantry and artillery plod their fifteen or twenty; but 
in a march of a thousand miles, as is recorded of Alexander the 
Great, the infantry arrive first. A man is a more perfect animal 
than a horse. He can live on two pounds of food a day, where- 
as the horse and rider must have twenty; therefore in all times, 
ancient and modern, the infantry have composed— and they will 
continue to compose — the great mass of all armies. The chief 
use of the cavalry in a modern army is to supply information ; 
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to watch flank movements ; to fight on foot, and, when the enemy 
is in retreat, to pursue and gather the fruits of victory. 

Having thus rapidly sketched the three "arms" into which all 
modern armies are resolved, I now desire to give my readers the 
benefit of some personal thoughts and experiences in partial 
answer to the question, " What must an army officer do to excel 
in his profession?" 

"We all know what he must not do ; and the real question is 
what he should do. 

The army of the United States is older than the present gov- 
ernment, some of the companies antedating the Kevolutionary 
"War. It has always been officered by men of marked ability, 
whose examples are the precious inheritance of their successors. 
They have been the advance-guard in the settlement and civiliza- 
tion of this continent. Therefore I say to the young officer, 
Attend with scrupulous fidelity to the duties of the garrison 
or post to which you are assigned, with the assurance that these 
duties are based on the experience of your predecessors, as good 
men as yourselves, and no better. The government provides the 
officer and soldier with reasonable liberality, so that they must 
not embark in trade, business, or speculation ; for a man cannot 
be a good soldier if his thoughts and interests are elsewhere. The 
condition of the junior officers and enlisted men of our army has 
been largely improved. They are better paid, better clad, have 
better food and infinitely better quarters, than fifty years ago. 

Eailroads have obliterated the old frontiers with their long 
and dangerous routes of supply, and the telegraph has super- 
seded the long courier lines-which cost the government many fine 
horses and mules, and many a brave fellow his life. 

As to the subaltern, I repeat that he must devote his whole 
time to his daily duties and to his studies, which will the 
better prepare him for the accidents of war that always come sud- 
denly and unexpectedly, especially in this country ; and, above 
all, he must never harbor a thought of doubt as to the allegiance 
due to his government and the officers appointed to administer it. 
"With its politics he has nothing to do whatever. 

There is no doubt that this world has been undergoing a series 
of changes, physical and intellectual, according to some law not 
yet discovered, and that it is sometimes disturbed by aberrations 
such as happen to light, electricity, and the motions of the planets ; 
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yet generally the world moves in a direction of "betterment." 
Nations, like individuals, have had their birth, youth, manhood, 
old age, and death ; to be succeeded by others with larger propor- 
tions, generally with better opportunities to indulge in liberty of 
thought and action, the enjoyment of their inheritance, and the 
fruits 01 their own labor. 

To this class of men the discovery of America gave great 
stimulus, and the facility of spreading news by means of the art 
of printing made the exodus from Europe universal, resulting in 
many colonies of every type and kind of people more or less inde- 
pendent of the states from which they had come and of each other ; 
yet all obeying the general law that like races come together for 
mutual protection and social advantage. 

Every army officer is now required to know the history of his 
own country and of its institutions, of the colonies, of the War of 
Independence, the subsequent war with Great Britain, the Mexi- 
can War and the Civil War, all of which were conflicts of arms 
made necessary by social and political causes, all resulting in a step 
forward ; and he further knows that his country extends 3,000 
miles from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 1,000 miles from the lakes 
to the Gulf of Mexico, wholly within the best latitudes for civil- 
ization — latitudes producing the types of men of the largest 
physical and mental strength, possessing the largest measure of 
liberty ever enjoyed by any people on earth, and therefore most 
liable to civil convulsions. We have no personal sovereign : our 
sovereignty remains with the people, whose will may be theoreti- 
cally ascertained by fair means under a written constitution, sym- 
bolized by a common flag known the world over as the " Stars 
and Stripes," with the motto " E Pluribus Unum" — one nation 
composed of forty-four States, each with exact boundaries, and 
with powers as clearly defined as can be done by words. 

Under this system, though wrong may be done to individuals 
and even to communities for a time, tyranny and oppression are 
impossible. With us, as with all other governments, monarchical 
or imperial, the actual administration is subdivided into legislat- 
ive, judicial, and executive. These may at times create a con- 
flict with each other, but there is less liability of it with us than 
under any other form of government. Yet as every court must 
have its marshal or sheriff, so must every State and the general 
government have an armed force to compel obedience to its de- 
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crees. On this branch of the subject there can be no better 
authority than the Constitution itself, the judgments of the 
Supreme Court, and the precepts of Washington. 

Army officers cannot be expected to follow all the decisions of 
the Supreme Court, but they may easily master the two volumes 
of Bancroft's " History of the Formation of the Constitution of 
the United States," published in January, 1882, which describe 
with great precision the confusion that prevailed in the old Con- 
tinental Congress during the Kevolutionary War, the utter failure 
of the confederation of the thirteen colonies, with all their im- 
practicable prejudices and diverse interests, and the final adoption 
of our present Constitution, of which Mr. Gladstone has written : 
" As the British Constitution is the most subtile organism which 
has proceeded from progressive history, so the American Consti- 
tution is the most wonderful work ever struck off at a given time 
by the brain and purpose of man." 

By our Constitution the power to declare war, create an ai my 
or navy, make rales for the government of the land and naval 
forces, call forth the militia, etc., is committed to the national Con- 
gress, and when these forces are called into the service of the 
United States, the President becomes the commander-in-chief 
thereof. Of course he cannot be expected to command in person 
a navy on the high seas or an army in the field : these duties 
must be committed to subordinates, and it is to these subordi- 
nates that I address this paper. 

During our Civil War many a young lieutenant became a 
colonel, brigadier, major-general, corps or army commander, in 
one, two, and three years, without a book save the " ArmyEegu- 
lations" ; and hundreds, if not thousands, commanded detach- 
ments, with power over life and death, with little knowledge of 
the great laws of war. Of the valuable treatises on this subject I 
always prefer that of " The Rights of War and Peace," by Hugo 
Grotius (born in Holland), translated into English and published 
in London, 1738 — a book which ought to be found in every good 
library. Every army officer should make Grotius his text-book, 
just as every lawyer makes Coke and Blackstone his. 

In time of war the armies of the United States are rightfully 
and lawfully invested with extraordinary powers, always subject 
to the national government, and in time of peace, being composed 
of citizens, they are further subject and subordinate to the civil 
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code of the locality ; but when the storm comes, when Congress, 
the Supreme Court, and the President are defied, insulted, and 
maligned, as occurred in 1861, then comes in that new, but long- 
existent, code of war ; and it is to the interest of every citizen of 
the United States that the army officers should be not only honest 
and patriotic, but intelligent and learned enough to understand 
the nature of the power thus imposed on them. No officer of the 
United States army has ever questioned or ever will question the 
fundamental principles cf our Constitution ; but when the Con- 
gress has declared war, has provided the ways and means, and 
the President, as constitutional commander-in-chief, has indicated 
the measures, then the soldier goes in with confidence to restore 
peace. Of these measures the commanding officer on the spot 
must often be the sole judge. The law then becomes the law of 
war, and not of peace. 

In England and America there exists a jealousy of the military 
power totally unwarranted by the facts of history. In the past 
century of most exciting events in our country, the military has 
never attempted usurpation. It achieved our independence in 
1781; it asserted and maintained all our rights as an independent 
power on land and on the high seas in 1812 ; promptly crushed 
nullification in 1831-'32 ; extended our territorial limits to the 
Pacific in 1846-'48; and in 1861-'65 settled forever the dangerous 
doctrine that a State could secede from the Union at its own will 
without the consent of the aggregate whole — the nation. The 
military code is as much the law of the land as the law merchant, 
and is now so recognized by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Courts-martial are statutory courts of record, as much as 
are the district courts of the United States ; the only question be- 
ing, " Does lawful war or peace prevail at the place and time of 
the cause of action ? " 

In the case of Pryor JN". Coleman vs. the State of Tennessee, 
in the October (1878) term of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, Mr. Justice Field delivered the opinion of the court. 

" This case comes before us from the Supreme'Court of Tennessee. The plaintiff 
in error, the defendant in the court below, was indicted in the criminal court for the 
district of Knox County in that State on the 2d of October, 1874, for the murder of 
Mourning Ann Bell, alleged to have been committed in that county on the 7th of March, 
1865. To this indictment he pleaded not guilty, and a former conviction for the same 
offence by a general court-martial regularly convened at Knoxville, Tennessee, on 
the 27th of March, 1865 ; the United States at that time, and when the offence was 
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committed, occupying with their armies east Tennessee as a military district, and 
the defendant being a regular soldier in their military service, subject to the articles 
of war, military orders, and such military laws as were then in force by their authority. 
The plea states that before the said court-martial thus convened at Knoxville, then 
the headquarters of the military district, the defendant was arraigned upon a charge 
of murder in having killed the same person named in the indictment, and that he 
was afterwards, on the 9th of May, 1865, tried and convicted of the offence by that 
tribunal and sentenced to death by hanging, and that the said sentence is still stand- 
ing as the judgment of the court-martial, approved as required by law in such 
cases without other or further action thereon. In consideration of the premises, 
and by reason of the said trial and conviction, and of the jeopardy involved in said 
proceedings, the defendant prays that the indictment may be quashed. . . . 

" During the Civil War, Congress enacted that in time ofwar.indistriets occupied 
by the armies of the United States, the fifty-eighth article of war should be extended 
to the crimes of murder, assault and battery with intent to kill, manslaughter, 
mayhem, wounding by shooting or stabbing with intent to commit murder, robbery, 
arson, burglary, rape," etc., etc. 

Judge Field in this case proceeds : 

"Previous to its [fifty-eighth article of war] enactment the offences designated 
were punishable by the State courts, and persons in the military service who com- 
mitted them were delivered over to these courts for trial. . . . We do not mean 
to intimate that it was not within the competency of Congress to confer exclusive 
jurisdiction upon military courts over offences committed by persons in the military 
service." 

The final decree was 

"that the judgment of the Supreme Court of Tennessee must he reversed, and the 
oause remanded with directions to discharge the defendant from custody by the 
sheriff of Knox County on the indictment and conviction for murder in the State 
court. But as the defendant was guilty of murder, as clearly appears not only by the 
evidence in the record in this case, but in the record of the proceedings of the court- 
martial, — a murder committed, too, under circumstances of great atrocity, — and 
he was convicted of that crime by that court and sentenced to death, and it appears 
by his plea that said judgment was duly approved, and still remains without any 
action having been taken upon it, he may be delivered up to the military authorities 
of the United States to be dealt with as required by law." 

And the prisoner was delivered into the custody of the military 
authorities, his sentence was modified by the President to impris- 
onment for life, and he is, I believe, so imprisoned at the Albany 
Penitentiary, New York. 

Recurring to General George "Washington, the fountain-source 
of so much that is distinctively American, I find that under date 
of September 24, 1776, he wrote from the Heights of Harlem : 

" From the hours devoted to sleep I will borrow a few moments to convey my 
thoughts on sundry important matters to Congress. . . . 

" The jealousy of a standing army and the evils to be apprehended from one are 
remote and, in my judgment, situated and circumstanced as we are, not at all to be 
dreaded ; but the consequence of wanting one, according to my ideas formed from 
the present view of things, is certain and inevitable ruin. For if I was called upon 
to declare upon oath whether the militia have been most serviceable or hurtful 
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upon the whole, I should subscribe to the latter. . . . But experience, which is 
the best oriterion to work by, so fully, clearly, and decisively reprobates the prac- 
tice of trusting to militia that no man who regards order, regularity, and economy, 
or who has any regard for his own honor, character, or peace of mind, will risk them 
upon this issue." 

And again from Valley Forge, April 21, 1778, he wrote to John 
Banister, delegate in Congress : 

•'Before I eonolude, there are one or two points more upon which I will 
Add an observation or two. The first is the indecision of Congress and the delay 
used in coming to determinations on matters referred to them. This is productive 
of a variety of inconveniences ; and an early decision, in many cases, though it should 
be against the measure submitted, would be attended with less pernicious effects. 
Some new plan might then be tried ; but, while the matter is held in suspense, 
nothing can be attempted. The other point is the jealousy which Congress unhap- 
pily entertain of the army, and which, if reports are right, some members labor to 
establish. You may be assured there is nothing more injurious or more un- 
founded. . . . 

" The distinction, the Jealousies set up, or perhaps only incautiously let out, can 
answer not a single good purpose. They are impolitic in the extreme. Among in- 
dividuals the most certain way to make a man your enemy is to tell him that you 
esteem him such. So with public bodies; and the very jealousy which the narrow 
politics of some may affect to entertain of the army, in order to a due subordination 
to the supreme civil authority, is a likely means to produce a contrary effect; to incline 
it to the pursuit of those measures which they may wish it to avoid. It is unjust, be- 
cause no order of men in the thirteen States has paid a more sacred regard to the 
proceedings of Congress than the army ; for without arrogance, or the smallest devia- 
tion from truth, it may be said that no history now extant can furnish an instance 
of an army's suffering such uncommon hardships as ours has done, and bearing them 
with the same patience and fortitude. . . . 

"There may have been some remonstrances or applications to Congress, in the 
style of complaint from the army (and slaves indeed should we be if this privilege 
were denied) on account of their proceedings in certain instances; but these will not 
authorize nor even excuse a jealousy that they are therefore aiming at unrea- 
sonable powers, or making strides dangerous or subversive of civil authority. 
Things should not be viewed in that light, more especially as Congress in some cases 
have relieved the injuries complained of, which had flowed from their own acts. 

" In respect to the volunteer plan, I scarce know what opinion to give at this 
time. The propriety of a requisition on this head will depend altogether on our 
operations. Such kind of troops should not be called for but upon the spur of the 
occasion, and at the moment of executing an enterprise. They will not endure a 
long service; and of all men in the military line they are the most impatient of 
restraint and necessary government." 

"Washington loved order and system, and consequently held 
the militia and even volunteers in low esteem; but he always 
favored a well-regulated militia, like our modern State guard, as 
auxiliary to the national or regular army. In his speech to Con- 
gress, November 19, 1794, he uses this language : 

" It ought not to be forgotten that the militia laws have exhibited such striking 
defects as could not have been supplied but by the zeal of our citizens. The devising 
and establishing of a well-regulated militia would be a genuine source of legislative 
honor and a perfect title to public gratitude. I therefore entertain a hope that the 
present session will not pass without carrying to its full energy the power of organ- 
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izing armies and disciplining the militia, and thus providing, in the language of the 
Constitution, for calling them forth to execute the laws of the Union, suppress 
insurrections, and repel invasions." 

Again, December 7, 1796, in the last address he made personally 
to Congress, he said : 

" My solicitude to see the militia of the United States placed on an efficient es- 
tablishment has been so often and so ardently expressed that I shall but barely recall 
the subject to your view on the present occasion, at the same time that I shall sub- 
mit to your inquiry whether our harbors are yet sufficiently secured." 

And, finally, in that same speech he laid the foundation for the 
Military Academy at West Point. In response to his advice, 
Congress has generally been liberal to the Military Academy, but 
for some reason the "well-regulated militia " has been sadly neg- 
lected. These now number 8,104,028 men, of whom not one in 
the hundred is armed, equipped, and organized, or even professes 
the least knowledge of the art of war. Of course Congress can do 
no wrong ; but surely, a whole century having passed since the 
Father of Our Country gave such admirable advice, there has been 
neglect somewhere. 

Let me here quote from the Revised Statutes of the United 
States the present law of the land : 

" Section 1625. Every able-bodied male citizen of the respective States, resident 
therein, who is of the age of eighteen years, and under the age of forty-five years, 
shall be enrolled in the militia." 

" Section 1628. Every citizen shall, after notice of his enrolment, be constantly 
provided with a good musket or flre-lock, of a bore sufficient for balls of the eight- 
eenth part of a pound, a sufficient bayonet and belt, two spare flints, and a knap- 
sack, a pouch, with a box therein, to contain not less than twenty-four cartridges 
suited to the bore of his musket or flre-lock, each cartridge to contain a proper quan- 
tity of powder and ball, or with a good rifle, knapsack, shot-pouch, and powder-horn, 
twenty balls suited to the bore of his rifle, and a quarter of a pound of powder, and 
shall appear so armed, accoutred, and provided when called out to exercise or into 
service. . . • Each commissioned officer shall be armed with a sword or 
hanger and spontoon." 

" Section 1632. . . . The officers [of cavalry] should be armed with sword or 
hanger, a fusee, bayonet, and belt, with a cartridge-box to contain twelve cartridges. 
... Each dragoon shall furnish himself with a serviceable horse, at least fourteen 
and a half hands high, a good saddle, bridle, mail-pillion, and valise, holsters, and a 
breast-plate and crupper," etc 

I do not believe there are a dozen officers in the New York militia 
who know what a spontoon or mail-pillion is, and any captain of 
the 7th Regiment would swear worse than Falstaff if he were 
compelled to march his company down Broadway armed and 
equipped as the law provides. Yet all. officers are supposed to 
obey the law and respect the law-makers. 
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This antiquated and most ridiculous statute should be revised 
in toto, and the "law of the land " brought down to the present 
epoch. The regular army should be made, in organization, dis- 
cipline, and equipment, the best possible ; and the State guards 
should have identically the same organization, drill, uniform, and 
equipment, so as to constitute the reserve to the regular army, 
subject, of course, to State authority, but ready, as far as can be, 
if called into the service of the United States. 

And inasmuch as the Constitution requires Congress to pro- 
vide for calling forth the militia to " execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions," and to "pro- 
vide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia," it is only 
just to the States and the young men who will compose this " well- 
regulated militia " that the cost of " organizing, arming, and dis- 
ciplining " should be borne by the nation. 

Of course it is simply impracticable for the general gov- 
ernment to arm and equip the eight millions of "enrolled 
militia," but out of them can easily be organized, say, one man in 
each hundred of those at present subject to militia duty, to be 
distributed pro rata among the forty-four States. To these the 
national government should supply arms, equipment, tents, uni- 
forms, and the same pay as regulars when called into active service, 
all moneys and properties to be receipted for and accounted for to 
the officers of the treasury ; and these " select militia " should be 
subject to inspection by the officers of the Inspector-General's de- 
partment of the national army. 

The States will, as many do already, supplement the provisions 
of law by exempting the men from jury duty and militia tax ; by 
providing them with armories, heated and lighted, transportation 
and pay while in camps of instruction, and other like advantages 
to encourage the young men, who have a natural fondness for mili- 
tary life, to embark in it. Such State troops will prove of infinite 
advantage to the States themselves, and in case of sudden ne- 
cessity may be of infinite advantage to the national government. 

In a report on army organization made by the Military Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, February 26, 1869, is em- 
bodied the testimony of nearly every prominent officer who had 
served throughout the Civil War. It is entitled " Eeport No. 3, 
H. R., Fortieth Congress, Third Session." But more satisfac- 
tory to me are the two articles published in The North Ameki- 
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can Keview by General Garfield, before he became President, in 
the March-April number and that of May-June, 1878. Every 
army officer should possess these papers and study them closely. 

I believe in the general principles of Senator Manderson's bill, 
which recognizes the three-battalion system as peculiarly suited 
to our country. All regiments, whether of infantry, artillery, or 
cavalry, should have three battalions of four companies in time of 
peace. If economy demands it, the third battalion may be re- 
duced to a mere skeleton and utilized at a recruiting rendezvous, 
or as a guard to a fort or depot, and to the muster-rolls of the 
companies of this battalion might be transferred the names of 
officers absent from their professional duties at civil colleges, on 
signal and recruiting stations, and on the many demands for de- 
tached service. No military company liable to be called on at a 
minute's notice should have less than two commissioned officers, 
ten non-commissioned officers, and sixty privates. Allowing 
twenty-five enlisted men for the companies of the third, or re- 
serve, battalion, there would be 29,600 enlisted men in all, or about 
the strength of one of our corps d'arm'ee in the late war. 

I prefer not to trespass further on the domain of Congress, as 
I know there are many members with ample experience who are 
likely to be on the military committees, who can reduce to the 
form of a bill the ideas I have endeavored, in the most general 
terms, to point out ; and for these I would again emphasize the 
words of General Washington (already quoted) in his speech to 
Congress of November 19, 1794. How Congress has thus far re- 
sponded to this noble appeal and aspiration can be inferred from 
Sections 1625, 1628, and 1632 of the present Eevised Statutes of 
the United States, to which every officer and soldier are com- 
pelled to swear obedience. I, for one, will honor the member of 
Congress who will make even an effort to repeal these laws and 
substitute in their place others more in accordance with the spirit 
of the age. 

This world is far from being finished. Many things have oc- 
curred in the past century which Washington did not foresee. 
During the next century many things will occur which President 
Harrison cannot foresee. But from the beginning good men have 
always sought "life, liberty, and happiness." For this purpose 
governments are established among men, and any government 
which fails to secure these must " perish from the earth/' Now is 
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the time for the United States to so organize the machinery of 
government as to make these vital principles an actuality instead 
of a theory, and as our Constitution declares that a well-regulated 
militia is necessary to the security of a free state, I say, with the 
sailor, " Make it so." This work will give ample employment to 
the young aspirants of the next generation. 

In this article I have purposely abstained from treating of 
general and staff officers. In my judgment, a good, well-man- 
aged garrison on the frontier, or anywhere, is the best possible 
school for generals, and even staff officers ; and I shall regard it 
as a fatal mistake if the cavalry and artillery shall be withdrawn 
from the school of application at Fort Leavenworth, because the 
three arms of the service should be associated in daily duties, on 
drill, and on the march, so that when war compels them to be 
assembled in the same army, as must inevitably be the case, their 
habits will be already established. Out of these will come the 
natural leaders, who can select the necessary staff or assistants. 

W. T. Sherman. 
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